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as seats of that lost civilisation to which he belonged. He
found himself longing for his old companions, for he
realised that, if even only Roberts had been spared, they
might together have contrived some means to cross the
strait, which, in spite of intricate channels formed by adverse
currents, was negotiable in places.
He lay nearly the whole day on the mountain, looking
out to sea and consumed with vain regrets and frustrated
hopes; and when he returned to the beach at nightfall he
found the djins much alarmed at his prolonged absence*
They resumed their march next morning and had not gone
far when, with a thrill of excitement, he saw about a mile
from shore the hulk of a wrecked vessel which, from the
mountain top, he had taken to be part of one of the rocks on
which she lay.
The tide was running out and the sea was calm, but he
feared to attempt the swim because of the numerous sharks
which infested the waters. There was no wood at hand for
the construction of a catamaran, but, explaining to the djins
his intention of trying to reach the wreck, he sent them along
the shore to search for any timbers that might have been
washed up, whilst he occupied himself in plaiting into cords
all the fishing-lines they carried, for tying together the
timbers of the raft he hoped to build.
He was interrupted by Tita, one of the djins, 'cooee-ing*
loudly to him from a spot some distance along the beach>
and making excited signs. Hastening over to her, he found
one of the tops of the wrecked ship, with the bodies of four
seamen lashed to it, all in an advanced stage of decomposi-
tion. He cut loose the fastenings and, digging a great hole
in the sand, buried the bodies of the four unfortunate men
together. As the djins were helping him drag the corpses
to the hole, a considerable quantity of gold coins rolled from
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